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of showing itself profitable to the business community at home, for in the fifteen 
years for which statistics have been compiled the total exterior commerce has 
leaped from $34,000,000 in 1892 to $98,700,000 in 1908. 

More than half of this commerce passes through the port of Saigon, the 
administrative center, a city which with the inclusion of its overgrown suburb 
of Cholon has a population of 250,000. The text is brilliantly illustrated, 
though the good half-tone cuts have received scant justice on the press through 
neglect of overlays, but the four charts are in better case and are wholly free 
from the minute pettiness with which so many geographers obscure the salient 
detail which it is their aim to present. In the chapter dealing with the popula- 
tion of this area the authors have acted wisely in omitting the controversial mat- 
ter; their account represents the fair mean of that which is most generally ac- 
cepted, and the disputes are better left to the journals of ethnography. In some 
glorified and radiant hereafter it may perhaps be hoped that the French will 
discover the value of the index. William Churchill. 

The West in the East from An American Point of View. By Price 
Collier, ix and 534 pp. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1911. $1.50. 
8x5^. 
Mr. Collier had a good time in his discovery of Asia, principally in India, 
for no more than three chapters deal with his traffic with China, Japan and 
Korea. His narrative is bright, frequently witty, quite as frequently what the 
English designate "not wholly nice." He deprecates the idea that the ages old 
Orient can be learned within the travel span of the most interested observer, he 
depreciates the work of others whom he considers to have offended in that par- 
ticular ; yet he shows no diffidence in solving the most intricate of problems, that 
racial problem which the centuries have never been able to settle, the problem 
of the terms on which the whiteskin is to live with the more highly pigmented 
epidermis. Furthermore, when with a cheap fling at Boston one drops just 
once into Greek and quotes Pindar's "navel of earth," it is just as well to re- 
member that the Boston at which he jeers can probably spell its Greek correctly, 
can put the accent on its proper syllable and does not normally write the accent 
before the spiritus lenis, a record of three mistakes in one word. When he 
passes beyond the province of American English he fares scarcely better. He 
cites the horse as a "whaler" when the briefest inquiry would have taught him 
that the name arises from the place of breeding in New South Wales. His 
pronouns lead him into messes that might easily have been avoided. In his 
description of a morning ride in India he writes "my tent measures so-and-so 

1 your clothes are laid out, the hot bath is ready." Yet even in the East 

the best folk take their own baths and are quite careful to wear their own 
clothes. Those who have given toilsome years to the effort to comprehend an 
alien culture which always presents some new and unexpected complication are 
by now reconciled to the books of passing voyagers, but when they think of the 
effect which such work has upon those at home who comprehend so little of the 
tragedy at the edges of life they welcome each new book none the more cordially. 
And the greatest harm is done by the books which are as readable as this. 

William Churchill. 



